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Dear Friend:— 


4 where seems to have been some reason why you have not yet 
joined with us-——no doubt you have felt that you would like to 
"sometime". 


I am going to make it easy, NOW! 


Isn’t this offer too good to pass? The text of our complete 
Home Economics Course and "Lessons in Cooking" in new attractive 
condensed form, with Membership for one-seventh (1/7) 
the tuition fee of the courses. In a word, the COMPLETE 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE LIBRARY. 


This is how we can do it. Some months ago teachers of 
domestic science, using our books, requested us to bind the 
12 books of our course into 4 volumes to reduce the cost. This 
resulted in the four "Handbooks"——-textbook edition, sold to 
schools only. (Over 300 schools and colleges use our books.) 
We now have the 12 Parts of "Lessons in Cooking" in book forn. 
A small edition of the five volumes-—-four "Handbooks" and 
“Lessons in Cooking", has just come from the printers. The 
rich green waterproof fabrikoid binding--—3/4 leather style, 
14 karat gold stamping, marbled edges, two color title pages, 
head bands, halftone plates and good paper makes a real Edition 
de Luxe--—a most handsome and inclusive library of up—to—date 
home—making. 


We want you to look over our courses in this new form, even 
though you decide not to keep the DOMESTIC SCIENCE LIBRARY 
and will gladly send it express prepaid or by mail and pay all 


return charges. This is the best publicity for us. 900m en 
not owe it to yourself to investigate these courses? 


The few sample pages and synopses in this Bulletin cannot 
give you very much of an idea of the 3,000 pages and 1,000 
illustrations of the "Handbooks", nor the 500 pages and plates 
of "Lessons in Cooking”. The books speak so much more eloquently 
for themselves, that I only will ask you as a special favor 
to let us:send them to your home. ¥ 


The tuition fees for the correspondence courses of which 
these books are the complete text is sixty dollars. The sub- 
scription price for the books, by using the coupon, is only 
$8.50 in full or $9.00, payable $1.00 per month, 


Home——Health-——Children, are not these interests above price? 
; 


If you are in time we will include, without charge, ASSOCIATE 
MEMBERSHIP in our School with the privilege of taking both 
Courses as a reading Course, if you wish and receive a handsome 
Reading Course Certificate--16x21l inches; the use of our Bureau 
of Information, Circulating Library Department, Purchasing 
Department, Club Study Department, Lecture Bureau, House Build-~ 
“ne Bureau, Employment Bureau, School Bulletins and SPECIAL 


EXTRA--we will include our series of LETTERS ON ECONOMY OF TIME 
AND MONEY, 12 letters. These alone will enable you to more 
than pay for the course. ) 


Judge of the courses only by their interest and value to you. 
That nearly 20,000 of our members have tested the courses and 
that this is the latest revised edition; that we have hundreds- 
yes thousands of letters telling how very valuable and how 
fascinatingly interesting these courses have been to them, does 
not prove the Domestic Science Library will be as valuable to 
you. That I persognally guarantee this as a 1000% a year in- 
vestment_simply shows my good faith. No! The only way for you 
to judge is to examime the courses fully in your own home. 


Send no money—-simply fill out the Coupon below, detach and 
mail it now, before it gets away from you. The "Handbooks": and 
"Lessons in Cooking" will be sent at once, express paid, 1h: 
after looking over the courses carefully, you do not find that 
they open a whole new world of interest and show you how to 
save in your housekeeping expenses their full price EVERY MONTH 
‘OF THE YEAR, then return the books, express collect. There is 
not the slightest obligation to keep them. If you cannot get 
along without the books send $8.50 in full payment or $1.00 
a month for 9 months. 

Faithfully yours, 


Director 
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LIMITED | COUPON—VOID FEBRUARY. 28, 1917 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, ATece oeu ty erate 
506 West 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation to me, send for examination your new 5-vol COMPLETE DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE LIBRARY - 12 books in 4 volumes, 12 parts in | volume, Edition deLuxe, in green 
fabrikoid, 34 leather style, gold stamping, etc. 

You are to include without charge, Associate Membership in the School as described for a year, to 
be continued indefinitely, and are to send a letter explaining the same in detail. 

If I do not ako to keep the books I will return them, express collect, but if satisfactory after a week's 
examination, | will send $8.50 in full payment ( or ) $1.00 and $1.00 a month till $9.00 in all is paid. 
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Mrs. or Miss 


ADDRESS ————_ 


Kindly give names of acquaintances who may be interested in the “Complete Domestic Science 
ar —your name not to be mentioned. a genie we will send you our Bulletin,*‘Free- Hand Cooking,” 


“*Five-Cent Meals,’ or ‘‘Food Values,’’ or “The Up-To-Date Home.’” WHICH? 


From CHEMISTRY OF THE HOUSEHOLD, by 
Margaret E. Dodd, S. B., Grad. Mass. Inst, Technology. 


CHEMISTRY OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


9. What is meant when it is said that a chemical 
substance always has the same composition ? 

10. What is “latent heat?” | 

11. What can you say of the composition of meat? 

12. Explain the physical and chemical changes which 
starch must undergo before it is absorbed into 
the circulation. 

13. What can you say of the chemistry of bread- 
making ? 

14. Why is distilled water pure? 

15. Explain the composition of water. 

16. Describe the chemistry of a sulphur match. 

{7. How is charcoal prepared? How is coke made? 

18. Why does the proportion of carbon dioxide in the 
atmosphere not increase? 

19. In what different ways is food used in the body? 

20. Do you understand all parts of this lesson paper? 
If not, what part is not clear? 


Norze.— After completing the test sign your full name. - 


‘Test Questions’’on ‘‘Chemistry of the Household Part I. 

There are about 700 of such test questions in the Hand 
books, all of which are answered in the text—together with 
7001 not asked. 

*“‘Chemistry’’ always having been a bugbear to me, Iam 
surprised at the interesting way in which it may be treat- 
ed.’’—Mrs. J. H. B., St. Johnsburg, Vt. 

‘I find Chemistry of the Household intensely faskihe 


ating and so happily presented.’ 
— Miss M. H.T., Minneapolis, Minn. 


From PRINCIPLES OF COOKERY, by Anna Barrows, 
Columbia Universitv. 


FORM. 123 


For example, if we have learned how to make a gyeamea 
white sauce and how to cook meats and vegetables, we Dishes 
do not require separate detailed recipes for creamed 
chicken, creamed oysters, creamed potatoes, .creamed 
cauliflower, or creamed asparagus; we only need to 
make the sauce a little thinner or thicker to offset the 


CREAMED FISH IN RAMEKINS. 


dry or watery nature of the article with which it is to 
be put and to vary the flavor slightly to adapt it to an- 
other material. 

Furthermore, any such creamed meat or vegetable variety 
may be served plain, or on toast, or in timbale cases, or feel 
combined with buttered crumbs, as a “scallop,” or by 
the addition of stiff egg whites it becomes a “soufflé” 
when baked. When the sauce is made of double thick- 
ness, and combined with the meat or vegetable and 
chilled, the mass may be shaped into croquettes or cut- 


‘‘T have found these lessons wonderfully helpful in clas- 
sifying and fixing facts in my mind, and I am much better 
grounded in the principles of cookery than I should ever 
have been by merely studying cook books.”’ 

—Mrs. A. L. Rochester, N. Y. 


The 
Potato 


Salts of 
Vegetables 


From FOOD AND DIETETICS, by Prof. Alice P 
Norton, University of Chicago. 


126 FOOD AND DIETETICS 


however, to think that the percentage would be in- 
creased. Anyone who has compared dry peas or beans 
cooked two hours, or until they have just become 
soft, with those cooked from eight to twelve hours 
will realize the difference in the result. 


CRUOE FIBER 
PROTEIO—> 


COMPOSITION OF THE POTATO, 


Among the vegetables, the potato, in this country 
at least, is the most generally used. It has of late 


,been decried as having no food value. This is far 


from true. It has, of course, a small amount of pro- 
teid, some of which is lost in the process of cooking. 
Its mineral sa]ts are less in amount than in many vege- 
tables, and are partially lost in the cooking. Its chiei 
value as food lies in the starch it contains, and in the 
fact that its very absence of strong flavor makes it 
acceptable day after day. 

Vegetables should be in our diet not only for their 
food value but for their mineral salts as well. The 
bad effect of the failure to use a certain proportion 
of vegetables and fruits, has long been known. Scurvy 
has usually been attributed to this error in diet, while 
it is quite possible that some minor disorders of the 


*“These subjects are rapidly creeping into schools and 
colleges, but too late for us and we don’t want to be left 
behind by school girls!’’—Miss M. L. G., New Haven, Conn. 


From THE HOUSE: ITS PLAN, DECORATION AND 
CARE, by Prof. Isabel Brevier, University of Illinois. 


‘“The volumes of this Library may be regarded as the tools 
and formulea for carrying on the work in a systematized and 
intelligent manner. * * These writers are recognized author- 
ities. * * * Simplicity of statement and clarity. * * * 
brevity without sacrificing completeness are qualities care- 
fully sought for.’’— The Qutlook. 


VIEW OF HOUSE No. 5 FROM THE SOUTHEAST. 


Cost about $3,500 to $4,000. 


Dust 
Catchers 


Wall 


Finish 


Floors 


Draperies 


From HOUSEHOLD HYGIENE, by S. Maria Elliott, 
Simmons College, Boston. 


154 HOUSEHOLD HYGIENE : 


occupies or the time spent in caring for it, it should 
not be considered. When one article is sufficient for 
the needs of the family, there should not be two. 

Large, heavy furniture is difficult to move. It may 
prevent the proper cleaning of walls, floors, or even of 
itself. Rough surfaces hold dust, are difficult to clean 
and, uncleaned, become unhealthful and unsightly. 

Carpets, heavy draperies, upholstered chairs 
“fringed to the floor” store dust, become saturated with 
bad air and encourage insect pests. It is seldom possi- 
ble to take them into the open air often enough to 
keep them free from dust and odors. These things 
may seem unimportant when in one room, but with all 
the rooms combined, the house is less sanitary or time 
and strength are spent which would better be spent in 
other ways. 

Wall paper is made of organic material, is put on ~ 
with paste which is subject to decay. It is absorbent 
and liable to be destroyed-by thorough cleaning. Hard 
finish in plain color or in fresco is non- -absorbent, re- 
pels dust and may be frequently cleaned. 

Hard wood floors, carefully laid and finished, do not: 
absorb odors, store dust or harbor insects. Rugs can 
be cleaned and aired out of doors oftener than car- 
pets. | 

Few draperies, and these put up so as to be easily 
removed and cleaned, will prevent much devitalized 
air. 

Removable cushions, of smooth fabrics, can be sub- 


‘*The course has taught me the whys and wherefores of 
so many everday duties, which before had been, perhaps, 
about as well performed, but blindly done and so much 


_ pleasure lost.’’—Mrs. L. B. C. Spokane, Wash. 


From HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, by Prof. Bertha 
M. Terrill, University of Vermont. 


‘“The Course is invaluable. If I had only had it when i 
began to keep house two years ago, I should have been 
saved many bitter mistakes, many wasted hours and many, 
many dollars. ’—Mrs. J. CG. H., Duluth, Minn. 


CUTS OF STEAK AND LAMB CHOPS. 


Courtesy of the Department of Domestic Science, Columbia University. 


From HOUSEHOLD BACTERIOLOGY, by S. Mania 
Elliott, Simmons College, Boston 


“DUST GARDEN” SHOWING ABUNDANT GROWTH OF 
MOLDS 


Made by a Member of the A. S. H. E. 


‘*‘My husband says that my k,._owledge gained on this one 
point alone (bread raising) is worth more than the price of 
your Course.’’ — Mrs. J.C. F., Danville, Pa. 


‘‘T have now begun ‘Bacteriology’ and it is so fascinating 
that I sat up until 12 o’clock reading about good and bad 
‘bacteria. They are as interesting as characters in a novel,”’ 
Mrs. C. M. B., Delavan, Wis. 


From HOME CARE OF THE SICK, by Amy E. Pope; 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York City, 


CHANGING THE DRAW SHEET 


‘*T cannot commend your work too highly—as I wrote one 
of my old school friends the other day. i have found the 
course of the School of more practical use to me than any 
of my University courses It is a constant help and inspi- 
ration.”"—Mrs. N.C. C., Elgin, Il. 


From TEXTILES AND CLOTHING, by Kate H. Wat- 
son, formerly Lewis Institute and University of Chicago. 


MITERING AND JOINING EMBROIDERY 


A—Finished with a stitched seam ; B—Edge hemmed down and clotl, cut 
away underneath ; C—Joined with lapped seam. 


**This book not only represents the historical and practi. 
cal but also the art side of the subject. It is the first satis- 
factory text-book on textiles that we have seen,’’—Manual 
Training Magazine, October, 1908. 


From, STUDY OF CHILD LIFE, by Marion Fostet 
Washburne, editor Mothers’ Magazine.’’ 


SLOUDYS OF (CHIEDIEIEE 


most invisible—which leaves the child most in free- 
dom. Almost the whole duty of mothers is to provide 
the right environment and then just love and enjoy 
the child as he moves and grows in it. But to do 
this apparently easy thing requires so much simplicity 
and directness of vision and most of us are so complex 
and confused that considerable training and consider- 
able effort are required to put us into the right atti- 
tude. 

“For myself, soon after I took my kindergarten 
training, which I did with three babies creeping and 
playing about the school-room, I read George Mere- 
dith’s “Ordeal of Richard Feveril’ (referred to on p. 
33, Part 1) and felt that that book was an excellent 
counter-balance, saving me, in the nick of time, from 
imposing any system, however perfect, upon my chil- 
dren. Perhaps you will enjoy reading it, too.” 

THE EMOTIONAL APPEAL 

“Doing right from love of parent may easily be- 
come too strong a factor and too much reliance may 
be placed upon it. There are few dangers in child 
training more real than the danger of over working 
the emotional appeal. You do not wish your child to 
form the habit of working for approval, do you? 

THE FOOD QUESTION 

“The food question can be met in less direct ways 
with your young baby. No food but that which is 
good for him need be seen. It is seldom good to have 
so young a child come to the family table.~ It is better 


*‘I feel unable to express myself too strongly in praise of 
this Child Study course.’’—Mrs. M. G. H., Peoria, Ill. 

‘‘T have found these lessons intensely interesting, though 
I have not even a nephew or niece.’’—Miss A. L. C., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


From CARE OF CHILDREN, by Dr. A. C. Cotton, 
Prof. Children’s Diseases, Rush Medical College, U. of 
Chicago. 


ONH OF DR. COTTON’S BABIES IN THD “BABY RAG” 


‘These lessons have saved me hours of anxiety in the care 
wf my children, besides many dollars in money,’’—Mrs, EZ. W. 
G., Pacuca, Mexico. 


LESSONS IN COOKING, THROUGH PREPARATION OF MEALS 


By Eva ROBERTA ROBINSON AND HELEN GUNN HAMMEL. 

New Correspondence Course, in 12 Parts, each containing a week’s menu, 
with detailed recipes and full directions for preparing all meals ; 
also menus for all occasions, special articles, ete. 
American School of Home Economics, Chicago. 

Synopsis, 

Part I. SEPTEMBER MENUS; Tables and Definitions; Processes 
in Cooking; General Directions; Setting the Table; Helpful Suggestions; 
Cost of Food and the Food Value of the Meals Served. 

Part II]. OCTOBER MENUS; Waiting on Table, With and With- 
out Maid; Saturday Baking; Helpful Suggestions; Detailed Cost of Food 
and Food Value for Each Day, and Summary. 

Part Ill NOVEMBER MENUS; Dish Washing, With and Without 
Running Water, with Dish Washing Apparatus; Thanksgiving Dinner 
Menu, Recipes, Table Decoration and Serving; Dressing and Trussing of 
Fowls; Care of Fish; Methods of Cooking in Fats, Tests of Temperature, 
ete.; Cake Baking, Temperatures for Oven and Tests; Cost of Food and 
Food Value of Hach Meal, and Summary. 

Part IV. DECEMBER MENUS: Candy Making, Classes, Methods, and 
Recipes: Christmas Dinner Menu, Recipes, Table Decoration and Serving ; 
Cost of Food and Food Value; Suggestions for Reducing the Cost of the 
Food. Served. 

Part V. JANUARY MENUS: Fuels and Fuel Economy, Coal, Coke, 
Wood, Gas, Gasoline, Kerosene, Alcohol, Electricity, Reading Gas and Hlec- 
tric Meters; Informal Luncheon “Menu, Recipes, Table Decoration and 
Method of Serving; Fireless Cookers and Their Use; Cost of Food and 
Focd Value; Reducing the Cost. 3 

Part VI. FEBRUARY MENUS: Planning of Meals; A Balanced 
Dietary ; Suitable Combinations; Economy; Suggestive Menu Chart; 
School Luncheons ; The Worker’s Lunch; Cost of Food and Food Value; 
Reduction of Cost. 

Part VII. MARCH MENUS; Marketing and Cuts of Meat; Chafing 
Dish Supper Menu, Recipes, Table Arrangement and Decoration, Serving ; 
Carving at Table; Amounts to Serve for Various Numbers; Helpful Sug- 
gestions ; Cost of Food and Food Value; Reducing the Cost. 

Part VIII. APRIL MENUS; Kitchen Conveniences and Appliances; 
Formal Easter Luncheon Menu. Recipes, Table Decoration, Serving; Help- 
ful Suggestions, How to Seal Moulds, Shape Croquettes, ete. ; Cost of Food 
and Food Value; Reduction of Cost. 

Part IX. MAY MENUS: Care of food in the Home; Care and Use 
of the Refrigerator; What to Do Without Ice; Care of Left-overs; Buy- 
ing Supplies; Emergency Meals; May Breakfast Menu, Recipes, Table 
Decoration, Serving; Invalid Cookery; Cost of Food and Food Value; 
Reducing the Cost. 

Part X. JUNE MENUS: Canning, Preserving, Jelly Making Recipes, 
Full Details of Various Successful Methods and Appliances; Wedding 
Breakfast Table Decoration, Menu, Recipes, Seating of Guests, etc.; Help- 
ful Suggestions: Cost of Food and Food Value; Reduction of Cost. 

Part XI. JULY MENUS: Pickling Fruits and Vegetables; Canning 
Vegetables, Recipes; Picnic Dinner Menu, Suggestions for Packing, etc.; 
Children’s Party Menu, Recipes, Table Decoration, Methods for Serving; 
Cost of Food and Food Value; Reducing the Cost. 

Part XII. AUGUST MENUS; Household Tests and Food Adultera- 
tions; A Foraml Dinner Menu, Recipes. Table Decoration, Service, ete. ; 
Quick Meals for Hot Weather; Complete Index, Alphabetical with Cross 
References ; Classified-Reprint of Monthly Menus; Glossary; Bibliography, 


'*“Tho I have a number of cook books, I have never found one 
that just ‘fills the bill’ until I found this. What I like is the full 
instructions just how to begin a meal, what to have and how to 
cook each article.—Mrs, D, E. R., R. D, No, 12, Grove City, Pa, 


INQ 


HANDBOOKS OF 


12 Books in 4 Volumes. 


HOME-MAKING 


3000 Pages, 1000 Illustrations 


HANDBOOK OF FOOD AND DIET 


CHEMISTRY OF THE HOUSEHOLD, 


by Margaret E. Dodd, S. B., Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology. 

“A Day’s Chemistry’’—the unseen 
forces in the common things met in a 
day’s work—water, air, fire, fuel; 
chemistry of food, of digestion, of 
cookery, of cleaning, of laundry, of 
stains, of lighting; home tests, etc. 


PRINCIPLES OF COOKERY, by Anna 
Barrows, Columbia University and 
Chautauqua School of Cookery. 


“A key to the cook books’’—ana- 
lyzing and explaining the principles 


HANDBOOK OF 


THE HOUSE: ITS PLAN, DECORA- 
TION AND CARE, by Prof. Isabel 
Bevier, University of Illinois. 

The development of the modern 
home and the American house, plan- 
ning convenient houses, construction, 
floors, decoration and furnishing, sug- 
sestions for changes, repairs, house- 
hold conveniences, ‘‘The - Cost of 
Building,’ etc. 

HOUSEHOLD HYGIENE, by S. Maria 
Elliott, Simmons College, Boston. 

The healthful home; the best situa- 

tion; the cellar; drainage, heating, 


on which success rests, particular at- 
tention being paid to economy of time 
and materials, menus, making a fire- 
less cooker, ‘‘Directions for Wait- 
resses,” “Free Hand Cooking,” etc. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS, by rrof. 
Alice P. Norton, University of Chi- 
cago. 

Food economy, composition, nutri- 
tive value and digestibility of foods; 
how the body makes use of food; bal- 
anced ration; healthful diet for the 
sedentary, the aged, the children, and 
so on; food adulterations, ‘Food Val- 
ues,’’ etc. 


HOUSE KEEPING 


lighting, disposal of wastes, plumbing 
tests, water supply; sanitary furnish- 
ings and care; hygienic housekeeping, 
etc. 


HOUSEHCLD MANAGEMENT, by 
Prof. Bertha M. Terrill of University 
of Vermont. 


Household finance; economy in 
spending; division of income; house- 
hold accounting; system in house- 
work; the servant problem; buying 
supplies and furnishings; marketing; 
cuts of meat; season of vegetables; 
“Co-operative Househeeping,’”’ etc. 


HANDBOOK OF HEALTH AND NURSING 


HOUSEHOLD BACTERIOLOGY, by 
S. Maria Elliott, Simmons College. 
The microscopic forms of life and 
their relation for good and evil to the 
household; how to make ‘dust gar- 
dens’’; disease germs and how to 
avoid them; the protecting agencies 
of the body and how to keep them 
active; sanitation, etc, 
PERSONAL HYGIENE, by M. Le- 
Bosquet, S. B., Director of A. S. H. E. 
The human machine; running the 
machine; care of the machine—sufii- 


cient physiology to show the reasons 
for the directions for maintaining 
health; emphasis placed on do rather 
than don’t; ‘‘Ethics of Health,” “Use 
and Abuse of Drugs,” etc. 

HOME CARE OF THE SICK, by Amy 
EK. Pope, Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York City. : 

Essentials of trained nursing; han- 
dling and caring for the patient; 
nursing in contagious diseases; ob- 
stetrics; food for the sick; emergen- 
cies; poisons and their antidotes; ban- 
daging; communicable diseases, etc. 


HANDBOOK OF DRESS AND CHILDHOOD 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING, by Kate 
H. Watson, formerly Lewis Institute 
and University of Chicago. 


Fully illustrated descriptions of 
primitive and modern methods; tex- 
tile fibres and fabrics; plain and or- 
namental stitches; machine sewing; 
cutting and fitting; color and orna- 
ment; children’s clothes; repairs, etc. 


CARE OF CHILDREN, by Dr. A. C. 
Cotton, Prof. Children’s Diseases, Rush 
Medical College, University of Chi- 
cago. 

Gare of the baby before and after 


birth; healthful clothing; develop- 
ment and growth; specific directions 
for feeding; food disorders; food for 
older children, treatment of children’s 
ailments; hygiene of the child, etc. 


STUDY OF CHILD LIFE, by Marion 
Foster Washburne, editor ‘‘Mothers’ 
Magazine.”’ 

Sensible and practical directions for 
the treatment of children; faults an#@ 
their remedies; character buildiny,. 
home occupations; play; associates;- 
studies and accomplishments; relig- 
ious training; the sex question, an- 
swers to questions, etc. 


